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The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, ie earth 
to heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms Sdn unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

—A MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious mis- 
sion of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





The Carngcig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages, with 
the usual credit. 
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“POLITICAL CORRUPTION AND CRIME” 


58 Sour FuLLERTON Avenyg 
Monrtcrair, New Jersey 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

The Carnecig MaGazinz is always interest 
but the January number was especially so because 
of the editorial article on political corruption 
and crime. 

Many years ago a governor of New Jersey asked 
me to make a survey of the state penal institutions, 
As a result of this experience, I have formed some 
radical ideas on the subject of penology. Briefly, 
they are as follows: 


(1) With many exceptions, some of our pri 
officials are political misfits only a 
above the prisoners and some of them ofa 
much lower grade. .. . 


(2) The only prisons I would have would be 
for detention awaiting trial. 


(3) The particular offense which led to arrest 
and conviction might be of comparative 
insignificance; but this cppeceents should 
be taken to secure a complete record of the 
life from birth. This, of course, assumes 
the repeal of the statutes which would 
hinder such a procedure. 


(4) After such a searching examination, one of 
two possible verdicts should be rendered: 
(a) Guilty but not hopelessly criminal, in 
which case he would be released on 
parole with a warning that a subse- 
quent offense might result in his execu- 

tion. 


(b) Guilty and hopelessly criminal fol- 
lowed by immediate execution. 


In my opinion, human life is not sacred in itself, 
but only as it is made sacred by the adult pos- 
sessor of it. 

I feel that the worst possible way to handle a 
man is to cage him like a wild animal. If he is so 
dangerous, he should be humanely executed. . . 

—Witua B. Dickson 


{[Mr. Dickson, a former resident of Pittsburgh, 
was vice president of the United States Steel 
Corporation. | 


WAR-MAKERS AND PEACE-MAKERS 


Which, does anyone think, represents modern 
civilized development the better, an egotistic 
autocrat inflating his expansive chest and beating 
a war challenge on it like an infuriated gorilla 
in an African forest, or a calm, thoughtful, earnest, 
able man like Mr. Chamberlain unselfishly seeking 
to preserve peace for the welfare of his country 
and the world? 

—WituiaM Ranpotpx Hearst 


A TRUE DEMOCRACY 
Freedom exists only where the people take 
care of the government. 
—Wooprow WILson 
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AN EVALUATION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh Associated Artists 


By Etmer A. STEPHAN 


Director of Art Education, 


Can any progress 
be made ‘toward 
building up a 
high condeed in 
any of the arts 
without the 
highest possible 
selection? Must 
this include the 
elimination of 
the unfit? These 
thoughts came to 
me as I listened to 
the perfect rendition and the indi- 
vidualistic interpretation of Beethoven's 
great third symphony as it was so 
masterfully played by the National 
Broadcasting Company Orchestra under 
the baton of Arturo Toscanini. Here 
was assembled a highly selected group 
of excelient musicians guided by one 
who excels beyond a doubt as the 
world’s leader today. What a process 
of elimination took place before this 
perfect unit appeared and what a highly 
selective process on the part of the 
music-loving world before a Toscanini 
became supreme! 

In the same manner, it seems that we 
hear on our concert stages only the very 
best of tens of thousands who fall by 
the way. There are a few second- 
raters, and they may be given an op- 
portunity, but the public discards thou- 
sands for one superior genius in his 
field. This is certainly true of the music 
world; it seems just as true to those of 
the theatrical world. In the field of the 
cinema every layman knows what keen, 
critical, sometimes cruel selection is 
made. But only in this way can per- 
fection be attained; only in this way 
can a high ideal be discovered and 
achieved. We have our Ponselles, Tib- 
bets, Barrymores, Garbos, Menuhins, 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Kreislers. How many second-rate artists 
there are in these fields who never even 
reach the ears and eyes of the public! 
When we turn to the field of painting, 
the story changes. True, there is and 
always has been selection, but as a re- 
sult of this selection do we arrive today 
at the final conclusion that the best of 
the best has been selected? I doubt it. 
The public certainly doubts it or long 
before this those in Pittsburgh who 
vote for the popular prize of the Car- 
negie International Exhibition would 
surely have selected at least one picture 
awarded an honor by the jury. No—in 
the field of painting this selection of the 
most meritorious is certainly not con- 
vincing. The public is being bored 
by what the juries approve; less and 
less are they having confidence in prize 
winners. And without the approval of 


SUNDAY MORNING 
By E. ArnoLtp NusspauMm 
Association's First Honor and Award ($100) 
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JEWISH PASSOVER 
By Marty Lewis Corne ius 
Association's Second Honor and Award ($75) 


the public in the field of painting, just 
as in the field of music, the art cannot 
last long. The poor musician would 
face an empty adlnuiaen: and the poor 
painter may eventually face an empty 
gallery. And this is as it should be. 

Certain pictures, 
it is true, are an 
emotional outlet for 
the artist. He 
should paint these 
pictures. They are 
milestones for him 
to measure his ac- 
complishment, but 
when he sends a 

icture to a gallery 
ee public exhi- 
bition and for a pos- 
sible sale he should 
be as convincing to 
his public as the 
singer is to his audi- 
ence. If he con- 
demns the ignorant 
public, then why 
does he want his 
work exhibited at 
all? If he attempts 
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the advanced, he must so interpret his 
meaning that the layman will under. 
stand and be able to read the language 
of art. 

With these contrasting and perhaps 
confusing thoughts in mind, I enter an 
exhibition attempting to do my best to 
be fair in my own process both of 
elimination and of carefully judging to 
select the best according to my own 
individual standards. What do I look 
for? Mainly, I look for the painter who 
has something to say, who has a mes- 
sage. After all, paint is his medium of 
expression, and if I am dumb before his 
canvas, I feel that he has little or noth- 
ing to say. But suppose I do find that 
he has something to say. Then I, with 
an open mind, try to see if he has ex- 
pressed his little message beautifully, 
truthfully, convincingly, and with some 
taste. This seems to be the essence of 
beauty: to conceive a thought that is 
different, to tell the story better than 
another, and to couch it in simple, 
direct, but tasteful language, as it were, 
the language of the arts. I may be 
highly aroused emotionally, I may be 
soothed peacefully, I may have my 
blind eyes open to new avenues, I may 





NORTH PARK PICNIC By Exizaseru SHANNON PHILLIPS 
Association's Third Honor and Award ($50) 
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OFF THE MAIN STREET By Franx Fepgrorr 
Carnegie Institute Prize ($250) 


be startled by an unusual point of view. 
But I do not want to be turned away 
disappointed. I do not want to feel 
that the medium is beyond the power 
of the painter. 

As I viewed the Associated Artists 
Exhibition I could not help the feeling 
that the power of selection was not yet 
complete. If we are going to see poor 
painting, it is unfortunate that we can- 
not see all that was submitted. It may 
be that among the discards is some 
jewel beyond the understanding of even 
an excellent jury. And so, I shall have 
to make my own selection, discarding, 
eliminating, judging slowly, and finally 
concluding that there are some, a few 
solo voices, well trained, with the 
ability for expression, using the correct 
medium and who are audience-con- 
scious enough to express themselves in a 
pleasing fashion. I come to the con- 
clusion that a picture lives only through 
an audience who appreciates it. It is 
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only so much dead paint unless it enters 
the heart of the beholder. 

And so I look first for a singing can- 
vas, one which holds me and finds in me 
a deep responsive chord—one which 
makes me want to applaud. I find such 
a canvas in “‘Changing Shift,’’ by 
Lawrence Whitaker, awarded the Art 
Society of Pittsburgh Prize for a figure 
painting. This award is surely de- 
servedly won. The small painting rep- 
resents a group of men coming out of 
a mine shaft, skilfully conceived in 
composition and rendered in a realistic 
manner but with a too-rare combina- 
tion of an imaginative quality. It pos- 
sesses a feeling of plane recessions in 
well-handled dark and light, a delight- 
ful movement through this play of light 
by the use of well-placed shadows, giv- 
ing the painting a sparkle far beyond the 
ordinary canvas. But beyond all these 
technical considerations, Mr. Whitaker 
seems to possess an originality above the 



















































































































































































LANDSCAPE By Rusy G. Suitupay 
Christian J. Walter Memorial Prize for Landscape ($100) 


average, an ability to take a common- 
place thought and render it so well that 
it becomes a true solo voice in the 
orchestra. 

This same quality is highly evident 
also in another canvas by the same 
painter showing a group of miners on 
their way to work, following almost in 
single file a cow path over the snow. 
Here is a very human interpretation 
combined with a mood of solitary deso- 
lation, all pulled together by a fine 
technique in sky and foreground, show- 
ing a richness and fulness of handling 
in a very subtle manner. 

In contrast, the Associated Artists 
Second Honor and Award—‘‘Jewish 
Passover’ by Marty Lewis Cornelius— 
seems to lack these qualities of excel- 
lence. It is a crowded, small painting of 
little specific interest, poorly drawn and 
poorly lighted. I am happy to see a 
wider choice of subject matter, and I 
give due credit to the artist where an 
unusual theme is to’ be treated, but I 
still want to be convinced by an inter- 
pretation that the subject is worthy of 
treatment. 

I find such subject matter magnifi- 
cently handled in a small canvas painted 
in a big way by Samuel Rosenberg. 
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Here, in “Keep. 
ing Warm," isq 
real American scene 
of which I am nor 
tired. A group of 
men, on a cold, win- 
try, snowy day, 
about a fire, and 
through it alla 
rhythmic concen- 
tration of line 
movement ona 
given focal point, 
Mr. Rosenberg is a 
master of color in 
which, through his 
clever handling of 
values and intensi- 
ties, one feels a 
beautiful recession 
of planes in his 
composition. This 
canvas speaks to the audience with 
conviction. 

This same feeling may be observed in 
a portrait study of an old rabbi with 
an open book against a windowed back- 
ground by Bernita Arnold. But there is 
about this painting a thought of bein 
overstudied to a point of srtificialisy 4 





CHANGING SHIFT By Lawrence WHITAKER 
Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize ($100) 
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STILL LIFE By Epwarp GoopMaNn 
John L. Porter Memorial Prize ($100) 
believe this painter is promising ma- 
terial when once a more spontaneous 
feeling is achieved. 

One of the most powerful paintings 
in the show, ‘““The Hoist,’’ has been 
done by John de Stefano, showing a 
group of steel-workers well composed 
against a background typically Pitts- 
burgh. There is about the drawing a 
clean-cut delineation of line, hard to 
match. The figures 
are built up in a 
pyramidal composi- 
tion that is almost 
flawless. They pos- 
sess a crispness of 
modeling, due to 
a dramatic effect of 
lighting, which 
shows a well- 
studied thought on 
the part of this sub- 
stantial painter. 

The Pittsburgh 
scene is perhaps best 
handled by Everett 
Warner in one of his 
superb mill scenes, 
“J and L.”’ Mr. 
Warner builds with 
precision—using 
even his smoke as a 
keynote in his ar- 


rangement of balancing masses. It is 
primarily a study in blues and browns, 
achieving through an excellent low con- 
trast of values a real atmospheric effect. 

The Carnegie Institute Prize, given 
for the best group of two or more paint- 
ings in the exhibition, goes to “‘Off the 
Main Street’’ by Frank Federoff, a hard, 
uncompromising, homely composition. 
There are leaden faa and painty- 
looking trees. One is more conscious of 
paint than of good taste. 

The Associated Artists First Honor 
and Prize Award was given to E. Arnold 
Nussbaum for “Sunday Morning,” a 
back-yard group of figures occupying 
various positions in lawn and porch and 
house. It is skilfully arranged, but more 
or less posed. While the figures cer- 
tainly possess poor flesh tones, neverthe- 
less there is a delightful light quality 
in this painting, although the wash- 
house is better painted than the figures. 

Against this canvas we contrast the 
“ation family group painted by Nor- 
wood MacGilvary. This fine painter, 
with an excellent sense of color and un- 
matched draftsmanship, so skilfully ar- 
ranges his figures that the complete en- 
semble forms a single unit, the whole 


OHIO HILLS By Grace S. VERNON 
Camilla Robb Russell Memorial Prize for Water Color ($25) 
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canvas flooded with a warm tender feel- 
ing for each individual part. This is 
real, telling art at its highest point 
in the show. 

The new Christian J. Walter Me- 
morial Prize goes to Ruby G. Shilliday 
for a snowy ‘“‘Landscape.’’ It possesses 
a nice pattern against a typical suburban 
background, but certainly not a typical 
Pennsylvania landscape such as was 
meant for the award. 

“North Park Picnic,’ by Elizabeth 
Shannon Phillips, after the manner of 
Doris Lee, received the Third Honor 
and Prize Award of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciated Artists. Well built and well 
studied in line, the painting has as its 
outstanding factor for commendation a 
beautiful play of light and dark form- 
ing a sound but imaginative pattern. 

Peggy Philtips, in 
her painting of a min- 
ing town at twilight, 
has really achieved 
distinction for her 
subtle creatment of an 
ordinary view. There 
is a mystery brooding 


POTTERY VASES 


By Waster Mitts 
Sharing 
Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt 
Crafts Award ($50) 


SILVER BOWL AND TABLE BELL 
By Frances CLAYTER 
Grogan Company Award ($25) 


SILVER CANDLESTICKS AND PAPER KNIFE 
By Epcar Trapp 
Vernon-Benshoff Company Award ($50) 


over the entire canvas, achieved by a 
luminosity in a low key, a great sense 
of space and a most skilled spotting of 
her masses. This painter will go far 
with painting of this proportion, 

Two portraits seem to be most con- 
vincing: one, ‘‘In the Kitchen,’’ an old 
man in a blue shirt, with his wife ip 
the background, by Barbara Pattison; 
and, the other, a portrait of a young girl, 
called ‘‘Behri,’’ by Sidney Simon The 
first is a virile, sincere, and substantial 
study with good, bold brushing and 
sound technique. The second has fresh, 
spontaneous sureness in handling, com- 
bined with a good color sense that is to 
be commended in so young a painter, 

One of the most promising yo 
painters who exhibit in this show is 
Clarence McWilliams. His canvases ate 

all good, but par 
ticularly the old 
abandoned house 
silhouetted against a 
flaming sky in “De 
serted.’” This young 
man sees beautifully, 
is fearless in his dash- 


CERAMIC FIGURE 


By Artuur Putos 


C. Fred Sauereisen 
Award ($25) 


WEAVING By Anne M. EpMuNDSON 
SILVER SALAD SET By Artuur Putos 


SILVER SPOON By Naomi Waite 


Crafts Honorable Mentions 
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ing and smart technique and in his dramatic lig 
ing. We would warn him not to carry his 


ight- 
ects 


too far, however, lest he become a scene painter 
rather than an easel pee His “‘Oil Well’ seems 
e 


to possess more subt 


and lasting quality. 


wo sound and honest paintings are found in the 


“November Sunday,”’ 


MAIDEN 
By Everett GEORGE 
DuPen 
Association's 
Sculpture Prize ($50) 


BULL IN REPOSE 
By Nancy V. Lerrcu 


Tohanna K. Hailman Prize for 
Garden Sculpture ($50) 


“Italian Docks,’’ by Louise Evans. 
These are both nice little paintings done 
inabig way. They are honestly lighted, 
not overstrained or affected in any 
manner, are well drawn and skilfully 
painted. We would commend them as 
possessing substantial qualities, which 
if developed would lead to great 
painting. 

C. A. Bayard’s landscape, ‘Vermont 
Veterans," with fan-shaped tree and 
highly decorative treatment of back- 
ground material; the figure composition 
of two Chinese girls 
by Milan Petrovitz, 
bold in pattern and 
spontaneous in color 
treatment; and Wil- 
fred Readio’s thatched- 
roofed houses and an 
excellent sky of 
brooding storm are 
three high notes in 
this show. 

It is highly unusual 
subject matter such as 
these portray, plus a 
convincing ability to 


SECTION OF RAILING By Hyman Bium 
Sharing Mrs. Roy Arthur Hunt 
Crafts Prize ($50) 


by Alan Thompson, and 


STREET SCENE IN 
MADRID, 1938 


By Barpara LEVETTE 
Pressley T. Craig Prize ($50) 


depict the mind of the painter, that 
make an exhibition like this truly 
interesting. 

A word should be said about the 
water-color division of this show, 
though it is the poorest part of the ex- 
hibition. The Camilla Robb Russell 
Memorial Prize for Water Color went 
to ‘Ohio Hills’’ by Grace S. Vernon, a 
small painting not very convincing in 
technique. As the most powerful water 
color in the show, I would certainly 
select Jean Thoburn’s ‘‘Church of the 
Immaculate Heart of 
Mary,”’ aclean, direct 
painting in which the 
figures really become 
part of the street 
scene. Miss Thoburn 
is a master of her 
medium, showing 
freshness, good color 
and lighting, and an 
understanding of the 
limitations of this 
field. The same is true 
of “Tumbler Island,’ 
by Becky Beal. 
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I turn now to one of the real surprises 
of the show, the sculpture and crafts 
sections, so ably shown in their larger 
setting. The larger pieces of sculpture 
need space, and I am glad to see the 
pieces, all outstanding, so well ex- 
hibited. 

The Johanna Hailman Prize for Gar- 
den Sculpture was deservedly awarded 
to Nancy V. Leitch for her “‘Bull in 
Repose.’’ This is not a ‘*Ferdinand’’ of 
the show, not a caricature, but an un- 
hampered study of masses, well done. 
There is a stony quality to this work 
that feels more of cutting away than 
building up the composition. 

Barbara Levette ns the Pressley T. 
Craig Memorial Prize for Creative Sculp- 
ture with her study, ‘Street Scene in 
Madrid, 1938.’ This is one of the most 
powerful and highly emotional pieces of 
sculpture I have ever seen. The semi- 
nude mother, holding her dead child on 
her lap, is certainly a modern ‘‘Pieta’’ 
telling a gruesome tale very frankly, 
and yet it is not strained or affected in 
the least. It is in the same powerful 
vein as Joseph T. Lappan’s “‘Captain 
Scar,’’ a Rodinesque wad emerging from 
a block of stone. We are looking for 
this type of sculpture—the artist is 
conscious of his medium and does not 
strain his material of expression. 

Ralph R. Zahniser, with his nude 
negro runner, called ‘““The Starter," 
surprises us with his growing ability in 
the field of sculpture. This figure will 
take its place among the best modern 
sculpture in America. 

The standing nude female figure by 
Dorothy Winner, called ‘‘Standing 
Figure,’’ belongs to this same class. It 
is so simple in treatment, excellent in 
pose, and forms such a pleasing silhou- 
ette, especially in profile, that we feel 
this sculptor deserves unlimited com- 
mendation. 

At the time of this writing the prizes 
in metal crafts were not yet awarded, 
but too much cannot be said of a chaste 
design in a man’s ring with a lapis- 
lazuli stone by Agnes Bittaker. In this 
field I do believe we are all better judges 
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of technique than in the field of paint. 
ing. And yet the craftsman seems g 
much more convincing than the painter 
even in his facetious moments. For 
instance, the pottery figure called ‘The 
Bath,”’ by Wanda Ruth Warren, is ip 
lighter vein and yet is a masterpiece of 
design, the cartoon elevated to the field 
of fine art. 

In the crafts field I would also com. 
mend Hyman Blum for his wrought 
iron screen and his forged-iron railing. 
These are not only masterpieces in the 
technique of wrought iron Gee excellent 
in design. Wesley A. Mills, who with 
Hyman Blum received the Mrs. Roy 
Arthur Hunt Award for ceramics, is un- 
doubtedly one of America’s best artists 
in this field. His yellow bowl with 
brown leaves is tender and delicate ia 
feeling and shows not only complete 
mastery of his clay but a restraint in 
its decorations. 

In closing, I am most happy to have 
had the privilege of seeing twenty-nine 
canvases as a Memorial Exhibition to 
the late Christian J. Walter, former 
president of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Walter was a master of 
the Pennsylvania scene, his landscapes 
depicting all the moods of the natural 
scenery surrounding us, from the sun- 
light on snow to the twilight be 
hind lacy trees. Woods, creeks, hills, 
mountains of Pennsylvania became Mr. 
Walter's subject matter. His composi- 
tions are always well handled, usually 
his method is that of the impressionist. 
His treatment, while being realistic in 
the main, is none the less highly deco- 
rative. Many of the canvases are out- 
standing, and his ‘‘Across the Ohio, 
Avalon,’’ particularly, is among the 
finest landscapes in the show. 

We shall continue to look for solo 
voices in any exhibition. We shall con- 
tinue through our own reactions, to 
select and select until we determine who 
are the leaders in the field of art in our 
own beloved city, and we would urge 
our readers to do likewise. 

The exhibition will be in the galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute until March 12. 
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THE HEINZ GIFT 


The Entire Collection on Exhibition Now Belongs to the Carnegie Institute 


TICULARLY attractive to all lovers 
of beautiful things, and of unfailing 
interest to everyone regardless of age, is 


the Heinz Collection of 
Ivories in the galleries of the 
Carnegie Museum. Contain- 
ing an impressive assem- 
blage of European and Ori- 
ental pieces of rare, artistic 
quality, the collection con- 
stitutes one of the finest of 
its kind ever brought to- 
gether and one of the largest 
and most impressive in 
America. 

While a major part of this 
collection was bequeathed 
to the Carnegie Museum by 
the late Henry J. Heinz, 
some of it has been on ex- 
hibition as a loan from the 
heirs—Howard Heinz, Mrs. 
Irene R. Given, and Mrs. 
Clifford Heinz. They have 
now most generously made 
the exhibition in its entirety 
the possession of the Car- 
negie Institute, and their 
liberal donation makes a 
monument befitting the pub- 
lic spirit and generosity of a 
distinguished family to 
whom Pittsburgh is in- 
debted in many ways. 

This recent additional gift 
comprises 766 Oriental and 
European ivory carvings, 68 
brooches, and 233 netsukes, 
and was supplemented by 
another donation by Howard 
Heinz of a set of 18 carvings, 
73 inros, and a collection of 
76 snuff boxes. The ivories 
were gathered piece by piece, 
with loving care, and each 
one represents the patiently 
acquired knowledge and 


INRO 


These cases, of which 
there are some seventy ex- 
amples in the new. Heinz 
gift, are divided into three 
and four separate compart- 
ments to hold medicines, 
scent, snuff, or sweets. 
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understanding of the founder of the col- 
lection. Just as H. J. Heinz shared his 
business with those who helped him 


build it, so all the beauty 
that his taste and his means 
made possible in this lovely 
collection of art objects will 
be shared for years to come 
with Pittsburghers and visi- 
tors and students who come 
to see his gift. The diversity 
of the ivory group brings an 
appreciation to everyone of 
how beauty may be brought 
out by expert artistry and 
workmanship. 

Former issues of the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazInzE contain de- 
scriptions by Dorothy Blair, 
of the Toledo Museum of 
Art, of the ivories in the col- 
lection—a careful and au- 
thoritative article giving an 
idea of the significance of the 
pieces and stressing their im- 
portance as a source of in- 
formation for the student of 
history, arts, and crafts. A 
general review of the col- 
lection was also included 
in a very early issue of the 
Magazine. Another part of 
the collections assembled by 
the late H. J. Heinz, namely 
a series of historical time- 
pieces, is described in an an- 
notated catalogue in the Car- 
negie Museum Annals. 

In this new and rich gift, 
Howard Heinz, Mrs. Irene 
E. Given, and Mrs. Clifford 
Heinz have emulated the 
spirit of their magnanimous 


_ father, and the Carnegie In- 


stitute has received the new 
collection with grateful ap- 
preciation. A. 








OCKWELL Kent, in a brave attempt 
to condense his autobiography into 
a sentence, wrote: ‘Do you want my 
life in a nutshell? It is this: that I have 
only one life and I am going to live it as 
nearly as possible as I want to live it.”’ 
He has been doing just that, but in 
that living he has been a painter, wood 
engraver, lithographer, illustrator, 
mural painter, explorer, architect, au- 
thor, educator, lecturer, and advocate 
of causes, including, it is good to record, 
lost causes. He has always and under 
all conditions made pictures, and that 
avocation and vocation, in his own 
words, “will always be no more than an 
expression of my interest in living.”’ 
Rockwell Kent believes that the 
language of art should be direct, simple, 
and unencumbered by convention. He 
holds that art is not for the few, but for 
the many. It is, 
therefore, easy to 
understand that 
his favorite mode 
of artistic expres- 
sion is through 
wood engravings 
and lithographs. 
Print-making has 
a particular ap- 
peal to him be- 
cause it is a demo- 
cratic art and be- 
cause it offers him 
an adequate means 
for the expression 
of his thoughts. 
His first im- 
portant wood en- 
graving, ‘‘Blue- 
bird,’ was made 
in 1919, and his 
first lithograph, 
‘‘“Father and 
Son,’’ in 1920. 


Since then he has 
made about 125 
wood engravings 
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PRINTS OF ROCKWELL KENT 





BEOWULF AND THE DRAGON 
(Lithograph) 
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and lithographs in almost equal pro- 
portions. There are 82 prints in the 
present exhibition at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, making a comprehensive showing 
of his work in these two media. 

The wood engravings are impressions 
made from blocks from whose surface 
the white lines and areas of the desi 
have been cut away to leave the black 
lines and areas standing. In the prints, 
the black lines are slightly pressed into 
the paper. All Mr. Kent’s wood en- 
gravings, with a few exceptions, were 
printed by Elmer Adler of New York 
City. Following Timothy Cole’s prac- 
tice, Kent and Adler print not from the 
original block, but from an electrotype 
of the original block. 

The lithographs are printed from a 
stone or grained plate on which the 
design has been drawn in a greasy me- 
dium, the lith- 
ographic crayon. 
When the draw- 
ing is finished, 
the surface of the 
stone or plate 
is treated to ‘‘fix” 
the grease, and it 
is then ready for 
ee All the 
ithographs by 
Kent, with the 
exception of the 
first one, ‘‘Father 
and Son,’’ were 
printed by George 
Miller of New 
York City. 

The artist is 
equally at home 
in either media, 
though they dif- 
fer in the way 
they are made, 
and they also re- 
quire a different 
approach. For the 
lithograph the 
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approach is direct, and 
the artist puts the things 
down exactly as he ex- 
pects them to appear in 
the finished print. The 
lithograph has a wide 
range of tone possibili- 
ties, as may be seen in 
“Pasture Girl,”’ or “‘Re- 
visitation.’’ In the wood 
engraving, on the other 
hand, the approach is 
negative in that all his 
efforts are put upon the 
areas he does not want to 
appear in the ink. The 
merit of the wood en- 
graving lies in its strength 
and in its strong con- 
trasts in black and white. 
This may be seen in “Hail and Fare- 
well’’ or “‘Bowsprit.”’ 

In his lithographs Kent shows his 
superb draftsmanship, and in his wood 
engravings he displays his ability as a 
craftsman in the cutting of his lines. 
There are no rough edges, no vague 
spaces, and no misty tonalities. Since 
his art is the personal expression of his 
life it will be observed at once from his 
prints that he has lived imaginatively 
and strenuously. Even when the figures 
are symbolic, as in so many of his prints, 
they are symbolic of his life and ad- 
ventures. There is a sense of what is 
orderly and what is cleanly about his 
prints that is characteristic of the man. 
His drawing is exact and precise. His 
figures take on a monumental character 
that give them the effect of being super- 
human. His composition is well-nigh 
faultless, and an amazing sense of space 
pervades his work. 

Kent has traveled to the far places of 
the earth and he admires the remote, 
stark, treeless countries with forbidding 
Climate. It is rather natural that the 
background for his figures should be a 
landscape that is cold, barren, austere, 
and somber. When he was asked one 
tume why he should go so far away as 
Tierra del Fuego, he replied in the 
words of Saint Augustine: ‘‘And the 
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GODSPEED 
(Wood Engraving) 


people went there and admired the high 
mountains, and the wide wastes of the 
sea and the mighty downward rushing 
streams, and the ocean, and the course 
of the stars, and forgot themselves.”’ 
That is what happens to the beholders 
of Kent’s prints. They forget themselves 
and enter into the scene which the 
technical skill and fertile imagination 
of the artist has offered them. 

The exhibition will be shown on the 
balcony of Sculpture Hall until Febru- 


ary 28. J. O'C. Jr. 


AN ARTICULATE AMERICA 


The great need today in American life is the 
citizen who possesses a sincere and rational con- 
ception of the sacred rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Men and women who think are far 
in excess of those who cannot or who refuse to 
think, but this majority is not as articulate as the 
latter. 

America can advance only through the efforts 
of those whose convictions are based on experi- 
ence and judgment. Prejudice, greed, and hatred 
never created a lasting State, they never will, nor 
do they provide life and happiness for a State or 
individual. 

We need the active participation in affairs of 
men and women who can inspire us to a bit more 
reverence, patriotism, integrity in personal and 
business life—in the eternal fitness of things of the 
Spirit; men and women of common sense and cour- 
age. When these begin to speak and act, America 
will be a cleaner and happier country. 

—ANONYMOUS 
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gob gate into the Garden of Gold is 
always open, and since the report of 
last month nearly two hundred persons 
have entered therein to plant their 
offerings in that fertile soil, knowing 
that each dollar so given will grow into 
three dollars under the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology 1946 endowment 
agreement with the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

The first visitor this month was 
Willian? B. Klee, who made a generous 
gift of $3,000, which immediately took 
on a value of $9,000 under that plan. Is 
there any other arrangement in the 
world that makes money grow like 
that? And Mr. Klee knows that his 
thoughtful contribution, with its hand- 
some profit, will be a substantial aid in 
the development of the present genera- 
tion to take charge of the world and 
operate it some twenty or thirty years 
from now; and, also, that the boys and 
girls whom he is thus helping to edu- 
cate will lead happier lives because he 
has added to the sum of their intel- 
ligence. 

The same grateful appreciation ap- 
plies to all other friends who have 
entered the Garden of Gold in these 
recent days. J. C. Hobbs, a graduate of 
Carnegie Tech, class of 1910, brings to 
the Alumni Federation his precious gift 
of $1,000, which means $3,000 in 1946. 
Fertile soil is truly the word for it. 
Then another contributor to the Alumni 
Fund, a much later graduate, comes into 
the Garden of Gold with $10, which 
jumps up with a worth of $30, and the 
Gardener gives him a warm handshake. 
After him comes James W. Dougherty, 
of the class of 1911, with $25, expand- 
ing itself into $75. Then, out of the air, 
as it were, comes a profit of $30 from an 
old investment in International Matches, 
and under the two-for-one plan, this 
profit makes another profit with a total 
value for Carnegie Tech of $90. 
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And now, if our readers will kindly 
move off the path and stand under that 
branching elm beside the gate, they will 
observe a long column of almost un- 
countable young men and women, mem- 
bers of the Alumni Federation, who 
come trooping into the Garden of Gold, 
their faces eager and happy as they reach 
the Gardener in turn oak give him their 
offerings—some small, some large, but 
all equally appreciated, and all having 
that magic power of transformation into 
three for one in the great task of raising 
$4,000,000 in order to obtain $8,000,000, 
making a total new endowment of 
$12,000,000 for Carnegie Tech in 1946. 
There are in this list 158 names, and the 
total sum of their offerings is $1,616, 
which on the two-for-one basis is worth 
$4,848. These loyal sons and daugh- 
ters well know that their gifts will go 
a long i toward the education of 
those who follow them: Francis Abrino, 
Wallace E. Alberts, Harry G. Appel, 
Elkan A. Avner, Margaret Taylor 
Ayars, Robert W. Bankier, Myron F. 
Barrett, A. J. Bernet, Alan Bright, 
Florence E. Burton, William S. Davis, 
Daniel J. Doherty, Charles F. Donohoe, 
Eugene Dowling, Dorothy G. Dun- 
nells, Elizabeth D. Greulach, Josephine 
Gibson Eckert, Frank H. Ernst, Adele 
Gumbert Fee, Leonard C. Flowers, Jean 
M. Frommer, James Paul Fugassi, James 
S. Gerber, Cora E. Gerwig, R. T. Gillis, 
Harry Ginsburg, A. W. Gittins, Robert 
P. Greiner, James E. Halferty, Evelyn 
K. Hall, James P. Hall, Albert J. Hask- 
ens, William G. Heltzel, J. L. Holm- 

uist, Charles R. Holzworth, Dorothy 
&. Hosford, Harry S. Hower Jr., Mary 
Jahn, Eleanore Jenks, John F. Kelley, 
Edward J. Kreh, Mary G. Kreh, Martha 
J. Kroenert, H. D. Krummell, Mildred 
A. Krummell, Jean K. Lacock, George 
F. Landgraf, W. C. Lyon, William M. 
McNeill, E. Gray Merrill, Pauline A. 
Meyer, J. McG. Michaelson, A. E. 







nd 
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Moredock, Sara W. Mundo, Martin F. 
Murphy Jr., Frances G. Nevin, Marga- 
ret E. Nichols, Roy G. Noll, C. T. 
Patterson, Grace E. Patterson, George 
M. Paulson, Philadelphia Women’s 
Clan, Ella B. Phillips, Robert D. Platt, 
Jane L. Pritchard, W. H. Rieger, Joseph 
W. Ross, Bernard E. Rowarm, Dorothy 
J. Roy, James J. Rudisill, Mary L. 
Rudisill, Harry Sagan, Helen M. Savard, 
A. D. Scheinman, Elmer Scholze, Rolf 
Selquist, Marjorie G. Shoemaker, Sarah 
H. Shriver, Jean Sloane, Winthrop 
Slocum, W. H. Stafford, Dorothea E. 
Steinmacher, Helen Stewart, Hazel Free- 
land Stonerod, Helen Stulen, Haakon 
Styri, H. G. Texter, Richard E. Town- 
send, Elizabeth M. Varner, Margaret C. 
Voigt, Earl L. Warrick, Nelle G. Wells, 
Philip J. Werner, I. Stanley Wishoski, 
Fannie R. Woodside, W. A. Anderson, 
John Babin, J. W. Barker, Florence I. 
Bechtel, Ellen V. Becker, Betty S. 
Benson, Jacob S. Braverman, William 
J. Brown, Fred J. Buehler, Helena L. 
Buxbaum, Robert H. Caffee, Harold J. 
Clarke, Pearle Goldberg Conn, Rebecca 
Schumacker Conner, William A. Con- 
well, Marjorie Cribbs, F. A. Crothers, 
Katherine L. Doty, Jeannette F. Eger- 
man, L. R. Ellingwood, E. C. Easta- 
brooke, Anna Farbotnik, Anne C. Fey, 
C. Susan Fuller, Marie S. Gessaman, 
John M. Groves, Jean Half, Sophia B. 
Hamstrom, Gladys I. Hill, Marguerite 
Haldeman Humphrey, Fred L. Hunt, 
Virginia P. Jennings, H. L. Johnston, 
Richard B. Kamerer, Gertrude N. 
Kemper, Frank J. Kish, Rachel B. Lang, 
Nathan Leebov, James J. leommal, 
Robert R. Lockwood, Emma C. Long, 
E. A. Lucas, L. P. Maier, Charles 
Magnani, Sue W. Marshall, D. L. 
Mathias, Albert C. May, Richard D. 
Mayne, Florence N. McCullough, Alice 
E. McIlvried, Harry L. McKee, D. S. 
McKinney, Hattie G. Merrill, Frederick 
W. Moore, Philip Morrison, Emily K. 
Morrison, Mary R. Morrison, A. C. 
Muir, Emily K. Mulert, Cecelia Mur- 
doch, Nancy J. Musselman, C. A. 
Nimick, Rosalind W. Noble, Bett 

Pearsall, Cora Pitcairn, J. R. Reed, 


David K. Reid, Helen A, Reitz, George 
L. Reymann, Charles C. Richiusa, J. C. 
Sawders, Dorothy E. Schneider, W. C. 
Seabright, Juliana F. Seltz, Marie F. 
Shea, Marguerite Spilman, Elizabeth B. 
Steele, Harriet Stone, Ruth G. Strain, 
Ellenor Tallmadge, Clara L. Toudy, 
John W. Wagenseil, J. H. Waxman, 
W. F. Wenning, Richard S. Wentz, 
Margaret Lappe Wheeler, C. W. Went- 
zel, C. F. Wright, Margaret L. Zenk, 
John H. Axtell, William M. Ball Jr., 
M. R. Baum, John D. Beatty, Mary G. 
Blackwood, Thomas B. Blackwood, 
Grace L. Borgerding, G. A. Burnside, 
Walter Campbell, Eleanor Law Doug- 
lass, Helen P. Ehni, Leora R. Ehni, 
Charlotte Emery, Joseph K. Fry, Rose 
Mary Morin, Charles Hafer, Ralph W. 
Hand, Grace L. Hershberger, J. H. 
Hezlep, David R. Ingalls, Dorothy E. 
Kerr, Kenneth M. Kirkland, F. L. 
Koethen, Lucille M. Kuehneisen, Robert 
W. Lahr, Russell K. Lee, E. F. Keippe, 
Helen M. Lutton, F. H. Martell, C. F. 
Mason, Harry P. Miller Jr., R. F. Miller, 
Martin J. Monahen, John P. Paca, C. J. 
Pellegrini, A. J. A. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia Men’s Clan, J. L. Rownd, 
Josephine McGilvary Schramm, Amelia 
S. Seibert, Lillian C. Shillinger, Homer 
M. Sinclair, Abe Smith, Lois S. Stine, 
Bertha Steiner, Jean Springer Stovall, 
Albert N. Stratmoen, Helen J. Topp, 
Charlotte Tross, Nicholas A. Ventura, 
William Huff Wagner, Robert E. War- 
ren, John N. Welsh, and William H. 
Wunderlich. 

The Carnegie Institute is not forgotten 
by its friends. One of them, who seems 
to carry the Institute always in his 
kindly remembrance, sends his check for 
$500 to aid in the purchase of a valuable 
Italian collection of rare sphingids, or 
hawk moths, for the Carnegie Museum. 
Then, there comes a credit of $25.50 to 
the Carnegie Institute’s Endowment 
Fund from an unexpected quarter—all 
of which is mightily encouraging. 

Adding the gifts acknowledged this 
month—$5,681 for Carnegie Tech and 
$525.50 for the Carnegie Institute—to 
the total sums that have been given 
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month by month since April, 1927, and 
recorded in the January, 1939, issue of 
the CarNgEGIE MaGazine, we have the 
following amounts that have been con- 
tributed for the great work going on 
here: for the Carnegie Institute, 
$1,238,781.49; for the Carnegie Library, 
$21,822.50; and for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, $1,534,811.26; or a 
grand total of $2,795,415.25. Once more 
the Gardener asks, ‘‘ How long before we 
pass the $3,000,000 mark?”’ With other 
gifts in the air perhaps it will be soon. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN 1938 


W Jit telephone inquiries alone 
numbering more than 9,700 in 


1938, the Reference Department of the 
Carnegie Library is making an ever 
larger place for its services in the lives 
of Pittsburghers. This year someone 
called every twenty-five minutes for in- 
formation, in startling contrast to the 
totals for the year 1905—the first year 
records were kept—when someone called 
once every day. 

It has generally been supposed that 
people read and study more when they 
are unemployed or working only part 
of the time, but the steady growth in 
the use of the Reference Department 
alone seems to indicate that Pittsburgh- 
ers, once they have acquired the Library 
habit, continue their use of the available 
facilities despite upward business trends. 
In 1932, supposedly the bottom year of 
the depression, the reference staff was 
asked 27,558 questions; in 1938 they 
were called upon to answer 32,996. And 
in almost every agency throughout the 
Library system, service was increased. 
Each branch library shows a gain in 
circulation, a gain in questions answered, 
in pictures loaned, and in attendance at 
story hours and in reading clubs. The 
Pittsburgh public seems to realize that, 
old or new, books are what they want, 
for they borrowed 4,114,994 of them 
last year, a gain of over 340,000 above 
those borrowed in 1937. 
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THE GARDEN CLUB PRIZE 


7 only prize of its kind offered in 
this country and one that has at. 
tracted the attention of artists through- 
out the world is that offered in the Ip- 
ternational by the Garden Club of Alle. 
gheny County. Each year since 1925 
the Garden Club has offered an award 
of three hundred dollars for the best 
flower or garden painting in the Car- 
negie International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, this prize to be selected by the 
same jury of two European and two 
American artists which chooses the 
other prize paintings in the annual 
show. 

Heretofore the prize has been renewed 
annually, but this year the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Garden Club very gener- 
ously adopted a resolution to continue 
the prize until such time as the Board of 
Directors deem it wise to withdraw it. 

The prize was first awarded to Emily 
Court, an English artist, in 1925, for her 
painting, ‘Blue and Silver’’; in 1926, to 
Walter Sickert, English artist, for his 
““Versailles’’; in 1927, to Max Pech- 
stein, German artist, for his ‘‘Calla 
Lilies’; in 1928, to Henri Lebasque, 
French artist, for his ‘‘Flowers’’; in 
1929, to Paul Nash, English, for his 
‘Sea Holly’’; in 1930, to Henry Lee 
McFee, American, for his ‘‘Still Life’; 
in 1931, to Andrew Dasburg, Ameri- 
can, for his *‘Bouquet’’; in 1933, to Max 
Peiffer-Watenphul, German, for his 
“Still Life with Flowers’’; in 1934, to 
André Derain, French, for his ‘*‘Roses’’; 
in 1935, to Maurice de Vlaminck, 
French, for his ‘‘Fleurs’’; in 1936, to 
William J. Glackens, American, for his 
‘Tulips’; in 1937, to Vaclav Spala, 
Czechoslovakian, for his ‘‘Still Life 
with Flowers’’; and in 1938, to Roger 
Chapelain-Midy, French, for his ‘*‘Bou- 
quet at the Window.”’ 

The 1939 International, in which the 
next Garden Club Prize will be seen, 
will open on October 19 and continue 
through December 10. The jury to 
award the prize will meet in Pittsburgh 
on September 27 and 28. 
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THE GLACKENS EXHIBITION 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Assistant Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


[The Carnegie Institute is now presenting a memorial exhibition of 97 paintin 


and 35 drawings 


S 

of William J. Glackens—born 1870, died 1938—substantially in the form in whic it was originally 
shown at the Whitney Museum of American Art, to which the Carnegie Institute is indebted for organiz- 
ing and assembling it. Museums have lent paintings, and the Department of Fine Arts makes grateful 
acknowledgment to them and particularly to Mrs. William J. Glackens for the loan of many paintings 
and drawings. The exhibition opened on February 1 and will close on March 15.] 


H* friends spoke 
of William 
Glackens as a quiet, 
shy, reticent, con- 
templative man, 
little given to talk- 
ing. He was kindly, 
liked companion- 
ship, was deeply 
oes and lived 
above the pores: 
gossip and art 
politics of his day. 
He had his own 
point of view but 
granted the other 
man the right to 
his, and he was 
keenly appreciative 
of the merits of his 
fellow artists. All 
in all, he was a be- 
loved figure in American art and, as such, 
will be remembered. 

There is a delightful story told by his 
friend, Guy Péne du Bois, that illus- 
trates his attitude toward other paint- 
ers, even the least of them: “‘At the 
meeting held at the Academy last year 
for the election of new members, he 
took so long looking at examples of the 
candidates’ work hung on the walls 
that the meeting was called to order 
before he had finished. Afterward he 
told me that he had depleted his supply 
of ‘yesses’—little circular tags marked 
yes or no used in the voting. ‘If you 
look long enough at a work you'll al- 
ways find something good in it.’ "’ 

Forbes Watson also relates an incident 


WILLIAM J. 


that illustrates this 
generous trait of 
Glackens: ‘‘I met 
him once in the 
studio of a younger, 
much less-known 
painter. After look- 
ing at one particu- 
lar picture intently, 
Glackens turned to 
the artist and said 
simply: ‘I wish I 
could do that.’ 
This is not the kind 
of thing that the 
artist who has ar- 
rived by pushing 
says or, for that 
matter, thinks. 
Painters less ab- 
sorbed in painting 
than Glackens 
qualify their praise of younger men with 
that slight condescension which they 
feel that their own eminence demands. 
Of that inferiority Glackens could not 
be guilty.”’ 

I am glad he was in one of his rare 
talkative moods the morning I saw him, 
just three days before his sudden death 
on May 22, 1938. It gave me an insight 
into his method of painting. I had 
called at his home to discuss his repre- 
sentation in the 1938 International. The 
picture he planned to send was on the 
easel in his studio. To me, it was 
finished and ready for shipment to the 
exhibition. Not so with William 
Glackens. There was much work to be 
done on it. He wasn’t at all satisfied 
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CHEZ MOUQUIN 
(Lent by The Art Institute of Chicago) 


with it. Yes, it was begun last summer 
or the summer before at Rockport and, 
as he was going back within a week or 
so, he would take the painting with 
him. There was a possibility that one 
or two figures would have to come out. 
Perhaps the direction in which one of 
the bathers was advancing would have 
to be changed, and something would 
have to be done with the small dog in 
the foreground. And then, the color 
would have to be worked over in a num- 
ber of places. When the picture did 
appear in the International, through the 
graciousness of Mrs. Glackens, no one 
thought of it as unfinished, but to the 
artist it had not reached the perfection 
which he demanded in his canvases. 

I began to understand at once that 
William Glackens did not hurry his 
paintings. They were the subject of 
sketches, study, contemplation, ex- 
perimentation, and revision. He had 
his difficulties with them, as any serious 
artist has. Du Bois gives us an amusing 
story about a troublesome day: ‘“These 
difficulties not infrequently one him 
mad as, one day, he Seng the canvas he 
had been working on in his garden at 
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Vence into the air. The canvas landed 
very high up in a tree where, from that 
distance, it must have looked very good 
to him, for the gardener and others were 
immediately set to getting it down 
again. The difficulties must have been 
part of the pleasure he had painting, for 
no painter of my acquaintance spends 
more time on that oat of his profession 
than he did.’’ His canvases were worked 
over and over and then, perhaps, put 
aside in the rack adjoining his svodl 
awaiting the propitious moment when 
he sal finish them. No part of his 
canvas was neglected. The sketchiness 
of his figures in his early landscapes, 
exemplified by “‘Central Park, Winter’’ 
or ‘‘Luxembourg Gardens,’’ may mis- 
lead as to his methods. They aresketchy 
because they enter in that manner into 
the spirit of his composition. Even 
when his figures are merely suggested, 
they have such character that they may 
be easily recognized as distinctive per- 
sonalities, such as the four figures in the 
small canvas done about 1906, ‘‘Café de 
la Paix.’’ Here was a rare artist for our 
day, completely absorbed in his work 
as a painter, pursuing his own un- 





THE ARTIST'S WIFE AND SON 
(Lent by Mrs. William J. Glackens) 
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hurried way, and 
being his own 
severest Critic. 
William Glack- 
ens was born in 
Philadelphia on 
March 13, 1870. 
After being gradu- 
ated with the 
of Bachelor 
a Ane from the 
Philadelphia Cen- 
tral High School, 
he con art at 
the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine 
Arts under 
Thomas Anshutz, 
Eakins’ pupil and 
colleague, who 
passed on to him 
something of 
Eakins’ philosophy. While attending 
art school, he started his professional 
career as a pictorial reporter or illustra- 
tor for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
In this capacity, he became associated 


with George Luks, Everett Shinn, and 
John Sloan, who had similar positions 


on other Philadelphia papers. In 1895 
he did the usual thing for a person who 
planned to pursue a serious art career— 
he went to Paris, rented himself a 
studio, and worked, but entered no 
school. He exhibited a painting in the 
Paris Salon that year. It is interesting 
to record also that he was an exhibitor 
in the Paris Exposition of 1900, where 
toward the close of his life, in the Ex- 
position of 1937, he was to receive the 
highest award accorded to an American 
artist—the Grand Prix. On his return 
to the United States in 1896, he moved 
to New York and, through the good 
office of George Luks, he succeeded in 
getting an assignment to do comic draw- 
ings for the World’s Sunday supple- 
ment. He left that work to become a 
sketch artist for the New York Herald, 
and, about this time, he began to il- 
lustrate for the magazines, among them, 
McClure’s. It was this magazine that 
sent him to Cuba to make + of 


THE,GREEN CAR 


(Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


the Spanish-American War. On his re- 
turn from that assignment, his draw- 
ings frequently appeared in magazines, 
particularly Scribner's, as illustrations 
for novels and stories. 

In the memorial exhibition there is, 
very properly, a gallery devoted to 
these drawings. In point of time they 
precede his paintings, but they are an 
integral part of Glackens’ work as an 
artist. They teem wich life and show 
the same careful planning and study as 
his oils. They demonstrate the acute- 
ness of his observation of life, and they 
foreshadow the realism that was to 
characterize his early paintings. His 
drawings had a distinct influence on the 
history of American illustration. 

William Glackens first exhibited as a 
painter in this country in the New Arts 
Club and then in 1908 at Macbeth’s Gal- 
lery as one of ‘“The Eight,’’ that group 
which was to exert such a marked in- 
fluence on American art. The other 
members were Prendergast, Davies, 
Lawson, Henri, Luks, Shinn, and Sloan. 
With these men definitely began the 
realist movement in America; they were 
the radicals of their day, and the paint- 
ers who brought such a vital awakening 
to art in this country in the first decades 
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BEACH AT ST. JEAN DE LUZ 


(Lent by Mrs. William J. Glackens) 


of this century. For them, art had to be 
made free from official obstacles. The 
first Independent Exhibition took place 
in 1910, and William Glackens was 
represented by ‘‘Nude with Apple.’’ He 
was a party to the organization of the 
famous Armory Show of 1913 and acted 
as the chairman of the committee for 
the selection of American exhibitors. 
When the Society of Independent Artists 
was organized in 1916, he became its 
first president. His work was shown in 
the most important exhibitions, and 
many awards came to him. It is well to 
record that the Jury of Award for the 
1905 Carnegie International gave an 
Honorable Mention to what is one of 
the greatest of his paintings, “Chez 
Mouquin,’’ now owned by The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. It was his first 
representation in a Carnegie Interna- 
tional. In the 1929 International his 
painting, “‘Bathers, Ile Adam,"’ was 
awarded Second Prize, and in the 1936 
International he was given the Alle- 
gheny County Garden Club Prize for his 
painting, ‘“Tulips.’’ This latter honor 
was one that was appropriate for his 
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particular gift; no artist ever more de- 
served this recognition of his flower 
paintings. Forbes Watson has well 
noted that few artists of any period 
painted flowers more in the spirit in 
which the earth made them. He cap- 
tured the essential qualities of the 
flowers and made them live perpetually 
enveloped in his luminous colors. 

Each year in the Carnegie Interna- 
tional there has appeared a canvas by 
William Glackens. As individual paint- 
ings they were notable, but they gave 
no comprehensive idea of the ability or 
scope of the artist. The memorial ex- 
hibition was planned primarily as a 
deserved tribute to a beloved painter 
and to his place in American art, but the 
bringing together of so many of his 
canvases resulted in the enhancement of 
his position among the artists of his 
time and brought out very vividly his 
particular contribution to art. 

There is a sense of life, gayety, and 
glorious color about the exhibition. 
Life seems to be on a holiday. It is true, 
as Du Bois has commented, that Glack- 
ens ‘‘is undoubtedly a portrayer of life's 
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most pleasant occupations, of the picnic 
spirit.” Chronologically, the exhibi- 
tion begins about 1895 with the paint- 
ing, “Bal Bullier,’’” which belongs to 
the dark period. The key is low, but as 
Edward Alden Jewell says, “‘I do not 
recall a single somber canvas by William 
Glackens."’ The inner felicity of the 
artist predestined him to battle against 
the heresy of color that so long kept the 
art world in the gas-lit period. His 
eatly paintings, however, in greys and 
blacks and greens, have so much tonal 
beauty to them that one is averse to 
leave them for his work in the higher 
key. The paintings, ‘‘Hammerstein’s 
Roof Garden,’’ of 1901, ‘‘East River 
from Brooklyn,’’ done about 1902, and 
“Park on the River,’’ of the same period, 
“Chateau Thierry’’ and ‘‘Flying Kites, 
Montmartre,’’ both done in 1906, and 
“Shoppers,’’ of 1907, have qualities that 
give them a very high rank among the 
paintings of their time. And then come 
such canvases as the beautifully com- 
posed, enchanting ‘Luxembourg Gar- 
dens,’’ the exciting ‘‘Coasting in Central 
Park,’ and ‘‘Buen Retiro, Madrid,’’ 
dark but full of the exuberance of life. 

It was about 1910 that the full import 
of impressionism broke on Glackens. 
What that meant has been indicated 
very well by Logan Pearsall Smith in 
his book, “‘Unforgotten Years.’’ He 
writes: ““To these influences must be 
added the thrill of beautiful modernity 
(and than that can anything be more 
thrilling?) produced by the high noon 
of impressionism which was just then 
revealing to our young, astonished eyes 
a new, fresh-painted world of bright 
sunlight and mauve trees and blue grass 
and blue shadows which we had never 
seen before.’’ The chiaroscuro of the 
Old Masters was at an end. Sunlight 
and open air were to play on the canvas 
as the artist created color out of color. 
The story of oil painting was not a 
closed book. 

Glackens felt his way with his new 
discovery. The first canvas in full color 
is ‘Nude with Apple,’’ done in 1910. 
A further heightening of his palette is 


noted in the carefully composed and 
ambitious canvas, ‘Family Group.” 
These were followed by ‘‘The Artist's 
Wife and Son’’ and ‘‘Mahone Bay.”’ 
From then on he was committed to his 
glowing, vibrant, luminous study of 
orm in color which he brought to a 
culmination in the landscape, ‘‘Fete de 
Suquet,’’ done in 1932; ‘‘The Soda 
Fountain,’’ in 1935; and “‘Bouquet in 
Quimper Pitcher,’’ in 1937. The artist, 
with his freshness and serenity of vision, 
his command over the possibilities of 
color, his ability to weave light and 
form into one motive, and his genius for 
transforming his inner joyousness to 
canvas through flowers, landscapes, and 
figures, found a place—a very high 
place, unsought but earned—in the his- 
tory of American art. 


A PREVISION OF 
THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Mightier than Egypt's tombs 
Fairer than Grecia’s, Roma's temples 
Prouder than Milan's statued, spired Cathedral, 
More picturesque than Rhenish castle keeps 
We plan, even now, to raise beyond them all, 
Thy great Cathedral, sacred Industry—no tomb, 
A Keep for life for practical Invention. . . . 
In large calm halls, a stately Museum shall teach 
you the infinite, solemn laws of Minerals: 
In another, woods, plants, Vegetation shall be 
illustrated: in another Animals, 
animal life and development. 
One stately house shall be the Music House, 
Others for other Arts—Learning, the Sciences 
shall all be here; 
Somewhere within the walls of all, 
Shall all that forwards perfect human life be 
started, 
Tried, taught, advanced, visibly exhibited. 
Here shall you trace in flowing operation, 
In every state of practical busy movement 
The rills of civilization. 
None shall be slighted—none but shall here be 
honor'd, helped, exampled. 
This, this and these, America, shall be your 
Pyramids and Obelisks, 
Your Alexandrian Pharos, gardens of Babylon, 
Your temple at Olympia. 
—Watt WHITMAN 


{From ‘‘The Museum and Popular Culture,’’ by 
T. R. Adam] 


Those oft are oceans which errors seem, 


s, but we that dream. 
—Pops 


Nor is it Homer n 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


AT THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN 1938 
56,282 Children Came for Study and Recreation 


I pee for the furtherance of 
— e Tinton of the boys and 
girls s of Pittsburgh in nature study and 
art, the Carnegie Institute is meeting 
with the enthusiastic co- operation of 
the other agencies of education in the 
community. Primarily among these 
helpful organizations in aes the 
knowledge accumulated here are the 
Board of Public Education, the pa- 
rochial and private schools, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and all 
the Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops of 
Pittsburgh. The Board of Public Edu- 
cation has from the beginning worked 
with the Institute to the fullest extent, 
sending regularly scheduled groups from 
time to time for a tour of the Museum 
and the Fine Arts Department; and, as a 


part of this plan, all the students from 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of all the Pittsburgh public schaall 
numbering 20,270, made this delightful 
pilgrimage during 1938. 

Other than these regularly scheduled 
classes, there were 14 groups that came 
for tours and information from the 
Pittsburgh parochial schools, 23 groups 
from Allegheny County schools, 10 
groups from local private schools, - 
groups from the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind, 171 groups—num- 
bering 7,461—from Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and West Virginia schools, 38 miscel- 
laneous out-of-town groups numbering 
2,828, and many others. 

The Board of Public Education also 
works with the Carnegie Institute 


A GROUP OF CHILDREN LISTENING TO AN EXPLANATION OF A 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM EXHIBIT 
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through the art and science teachers in 
yarious schools throughout the city. 
The special classes held at the Institute 
on Saturday are to a large extent chosen 
by those teachers who come into con- 
tact every day with the most promising 
students in these fields. The Saturday 
morning sketch classes are made up of an 
enrollment of 800 children who have 
shown exceptional talent in drawing in 
their own schools—public, private, and 

ochial in the greater Pittsburgh 
area—and the junior naturalists’ clubs, 
organized by the Institute, take their 
membership from those boys and girls 
in the Pittsburgh schools who have 
shown a consistent and lively interest 
in science. The pupils of the especially 
gifted classes are selected by the nature- 
study teachers of the Pittsburgh public 
schools—the best pupil is chosen to 
represent his school—and these students 
in turn are elected on merit to join the 
Museum Nature Hobby Club. And once 
the children are started in any one of 
these special classes, they will not allow 
their marks or interest to fall below a 
level where the pupil will be removed 
from the Institute's classes and denied 
the special instruction. 

Following up directly the program 
within the Institute building, there are 
study cases containing the smaller birds 
and animals and other specimens pre- 
pated by the Carnegie Institute's Sec- 
tion of Education that are loaned out to 
local groups who study special subjects 
under their own teachers. Since the 
classes may be in public, private, or 
parochial schools, Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings, trade schools, or other public 
buildings anywhere in the city, county, 
or state, these specimens may wander 
far afield. Special portable cases, made 
up for the Board of Education, loaned 
to them in September, and distributed 
by them throughout the year, were ex- 
hibited 6,515 times, with a total at- 
tendance of 290,991 school children; and 
the showcase loans, consisting of 3,185 
specimens, went to numerous organiza- 
tions and were viewed by 1,683,958 
people. 


FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated | 


MusEuM 
Sunpay aT 2:15 1n Lecrure Hay 


19—‘‘Newfoundland, the Great Island,’’ by 
Stanley Truman Brooks, Curator of In- 
vertebrate Zodlogy, Carnegie Museum. 

26—‘*Art in Natural History Museum Ex- 
hibits,’ by Ortmar F. von Fuchrer, Artist 
and Associate Preparator, Carnegie Mu- 
seum. 


Marcu 


5—'‘Wings over the West,’’ by Alfred M. 
Bailey, Director, Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, Denver. 

12—‘‘Recent Findings in Extinct Life,’’ by 
Barnum Brown, Curator, Department of 
Vertebrate Paleontology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York. 


DR. BIDWELL’S LENTEN LECTURES 
Saturpay aT 8:15 inv Music Hari 


FEBRUARY 


‘*Franz Liszt, Great Pioneer in Music’’ (As- 
sisted by Helen Elizabeth Bell and Wini- 
fred Sullivan, pianists). 


‘“‘The Significance of the Concerto’’ (As- 
sisted by the Pittsburgh Federal Sym- 
phony Orchestra). 

‘Shepherds’ ee" (The Story of the Flute) 
(Assisted by Victor Saudek, flutist). 


‘*The Importance of the Fugue.”’ 
‘*Widor, Father of French Organists.”’ 


‘The Spirit of Romanticism." 


PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 


Free Motion Pictures for Children are shown at 
2:15 each Saturday in the Carnegie Lecture Hall, 
from November to March, inclusive. The films 
are especially selected—nature, industry, travel, 
full-length features, and comedies. 

At 3:00 p.m. each Saturday there is a Story Hour 
in the Boys and Girls Room of the Carnegie Li- 
brary to which all children are invited. 


CULTURE—HOW SIMPLE! 


The most powerful instrument ever placed in 
the hands of man in his struggle for emancipation 
was literacy—a mastery of reading and writing. 
Only by the intelligent use of this instrument can 
the masses of the population share in the benefits 
of a liberal democracy. In no other way can they 
come into full enjoyment of science, of art, of 
culture, of all the advantages of civilization. 

—Lorvus D. Corrman 
[Former President, University of Minnesota] 
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OUR NEW TRUSTEES 


REDERICK G. BLackBuRN was born in 

Pittsburgh on March 11, 1892, the 
son of William W. Blackburn, a former 
Carnegie Institute trustee. He graduated 
from Yale in 1914, with a B.A. degree, 
and from the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1928, where he specialized in 
metallurgy and was given a science 
degree. On finishing his studies, he was 
employed by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at its Duquesne Steel Works, and 
later was transferred to the Metal- 
lurgical Department at the general 
offices. In 1929 he joined the firm of 
Moore, Leonard, and Lynch as a part- 
ner, and left there to take up banking, 
first with the City Deposit Bank and 
Trust Company, where he became presi- 
dent; and, in 1935, with the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, where he 
is now a vice president. His duties, how- 
ever, allow him time for civic affairs, 
and to be an ardent philatelist. 


oBERT E. Donerty was born in Clay 

City, Illinois, on January 22, 1885. 
Displaying his interest in science early, 
he served, while yet a boy in secondary 
school, as a telegraph operator for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This 
scientific aptitude has been borne out 
during his entire career, culminating 
recently in the award of the Lamme 
Medal of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers for his extension of 
the theory of alternating-current ma- 
chinery. This, however, is but one side 
of Dr. Doherty. Besides his hobbies— 
golf, music, and painting—he has ex- 
hibited with the Associated Artists for 
three years—he takes a responsible part 
in civic affairs. Since coming to Pitts- 
burgh as President of Carnegie Tech in 
1936, he has been represented in various 
community organizations, at the present 
time being an active member of the 
Housing Authority of Pittsburgh. 
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Reviewing John L. Balderston’s ‘* Berkeley Square’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Or the last six 

plays performed 

at the Little 

Theater, no less 

than three have 

a tricks with 

ime. Mr. Priest- 

ley, in ‘“Time and 

the Conways,”’ 

took his family 

for a jaunt twenty 

years into the 

future and then 

brought them back again; Mr. Kauf- 

mann, in ‘Merrily We Roll Along,”’ 

conducted his disreputable middle-aged 

folk back to their innocent high-school 

days and left them there; and now we 

have Mr. Balderston’s hero journeying 
into the eighteenth century. 

In point of date John L. Balderston’s 
“Berkeley Square’’ is the earliest of the 
three plays. It was acted in England in 
1926 and in this country three years 
later. The hero, Peter Standish, is a 
young American who has inherited a 
beautiful old house in London from an 
English relative. In this house hangs 
the portrait—uncannily resembling the 
present-day Peter—of an earlier Peter 
Standish—also an American—who had 
returned to England in 1784 and married 
his cousin Kate Pettigrew, and lived 
and died in this same house. Peter also 
finds in the house a diary of his ancestor 
that covers in minute detail the period 
of his life in London. The charm of the 
old place and the feeling of the pee so 
obsess the young man that he refuses to 
leave the house even for a moment, and 
his friends begin to fear that his mind 
has been affected. He feels that he is— 
or at least can become, if he so wishes 
it—his ancestor, that divisions of time 


are purely arbitrary, and that the past 
coexists with the present. In trying to 
explain this feeling to his friend, he uses 
the metaphor of the man sailing down 
a river, who, when he sails round a 
bend, can no longer see the sights on the 
river bank that he has seen before, nor 
can he see the sights that he will see 
later when he sails round the next bend. 
But the same man from an aeroplane 
can see all these simultaneously. The 
upshot is that he does walk into his 
aunt’s house on the same day that his 
ancestor arrived there in 1784. How 
this is effected, the author does not— 
very rightly—explain. There is some 
business with an Egyptian ‘‘ankh’’— 
a sacred emblem symbolizing life—but 
it is rather vague. But Peter, though he 
wears his ancestor's semblance—and his 
clothes—retains his own individuality, 
his own knowledge, his own personal 
habits and cmataad ick: and, in many 
ways, he finds the eighteenth century 
less charming than he imagined it. He 
doesn’t, for instance, like public execu- 
tions of criminals or the way the Prince 
of Wales blows his nose, and he causes 
infinite trouble to the household of his 
relatives by insisting on daily baths. 
Among his ancestors, he himself is at 
first a great success. He dazzles the 
famous Duchess of Devonshire by a 
string of epigrams by Oscar Wilde, and 
quotes a number of well-tried clichés 
to Lord Stanley, who, never having 
heard them before, thinks them origi- 
nal. His cousin Kate Pettigrew, whom 
he knows he—or his ancestor—will 
eventually marry, falls genuinely in love 
with him, though she is disconcerted by 
the lack of ceremony in his love-making. 

Peter, however, cannot help feeling 
that he is, after all, a living man among 
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ghosts; and the eighteenth-century 
people feel a vague uneasiness in his 
presence, which in Kate's case turns to 
terror. They feel that he thinks about 
them as though they were dead. Only 
one, Kate’s younger sister Helen, seems 
to understand, and Peter makes the dis- 
covery that she has the same power to 
feel the future that he has to feel the 
past. In spite of his knowledge of what 
actually happened, he falls in love with 
her. But all her love and understanding 
cannot make him happy, for he knows 
that what has happened must happen: 
he knows that Peter Standish married 
Kate, that they had four children, and 
lived and died in the old house. So there 
is nothing for it but to ‘go back."’ The 
last scene finds Peter back in 1938, 
perforce reconciled to his twentieth- 
century existence and his twentieth- 
century fiancée, and we leave him 
nostalgically reading the epitaph that 
he has copied from Helen's tombstone 
in St. Mark’s Churchyard. 

Practically all the plot and a great 
deal of the characterization of ‘‘Berke- 
can be found in Henry 
unfinished novel, ““The 
No mention of this 


ley Square”’ 
James's last, 
Sense of the Past.”’ 
source was made on the program, al- 
though I feel sure that it must have been 
referred to at the time of the original 


production. Perhaps nobody reads 


Henry James any more—no one seems to 
talk about him—but the novel, in spite 
of an involved and tortuous style, 
manages to convey more of the feeling 
of ghostliness inherent in the subject 
than is ever apparent in its adaptation 
for the stage. There is little in the play 
to give one the shiver that a situation 
should give in which we hardly know 
whether we are watching a live man 
among the ghosts of the dead or a dead 
man among the living. When Mr. 
Balderston approaches the metaphysi- 
cal and spiritual problems that the sub- 
ject calls up, he rather shies off—I dare- 
say, prudently—from the point of view 
of the audience, who does not wish to 
be bothered with such things. 
Nevertheless Mr. Balderston’s play is 
a charming piece of work and good 
dramatic entertainment. One cannot 
but applaud the courage of a young 
dramatist who seeks his material in one 
of the later works of Henry James. The 
contrast between the manners of the 
eighteenth and the twentieth century 
is very amusing, and the character of 
Peter Standish is charmingly and sym- 
pathetically written, with the eight- 
eenth-century atmosphere well main- 
tained. The character of Helen, too, is 
largely the dramatist’s invention. Henry 
James's narrative stops just as she enters 
the scene, although there are indica- 


SCENE FROM BALDERSTON’S ‘“‘BERKELEY SQUARE’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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tions of how he meant to develop the 
character in the ‘‘Notes.”’ 

E. W. Hickman, who directed ‘‘Ber- 
keley Square,’’ was responsible for an 
excellent production. It was no mean 
achievement to have made many of the 
audience—including myself—accept this 
production, when they remembered the 
beautiful performance of some years ago 
with Leslie Howard in the principal 
part at his best—and what a best! The 
differences between the deportment of 
the eighteenth-century folk and that of 
the moderns was cleverly brought out 
without undue emphasis, and there was 
some fine building up of the suspense in 
the earlier scenes. 

The actors, too, gave a good account 
of themselves. The first Peter, although 
his love-making was without convic- 
tion, brought real charm and feeling to 
his portrayal of the part. The second 
Peter—first and second are alphabetical 
this time—was a more matter-of-fact 
performance, but his comedy was played 
with a sure touch, and he gave a good 
deal of vigor to his denunciation of the 
‘“‘ghosts’’ in the second act. Both 


Helens were gentle and touching. There 
was a curious vaporous oer about 
oO 


the second—as if a puff of wind might 
blow her away—which was very at- 
tractive in the part. The part of Kate 
is not very clear in the writing. The 
first Kate played her angry, frightened 
scenes in the latter part of the play best. 
The expert little comedian who was the 
second Kate hardly seemed at home in 
the part. The other characters are large- 
ly stock parts—the worldly mother, 
the oafish brother, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury fop—and the author gives them 
little individuality. The tall and ele- 
gant Mr. Throstle was entertaining; and 
the first Ambassador, with an excellent 
make-up and a most convincing walk, 
contributed a well-studied sketch of a 
kindly, elderly gentleman. Of the 
episodic celebrities whom Mr. Balders- 
ton introduces, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, resplendent in yellow satin, played 
her one scene neatly; and the Duke of 
Cumberland—the second, I did not see 


the first—looking as though he had 
walked directly out of a Basies by 
Gillray or Rowlandson, considerably 
enlivened the few moments he was on 
the stage. 

Mr. Weninger’s Georgian room was 
pleasant to the eye, as were the glimpses 
of eighteenth-century and twentieth- 
century London that we caught through 
its long windows. The rather prominent 
couch in the center of the scene seemed 
to me rather late for the period, and was 
upholstered in a shade ai that was 
unhappy for some of the costumes which 
sat upon it. Miss Schrader’s costumes 
were gay and pretty. Like practically 
all modern versions of the costume of 
the period, though the costumes them- 
selves were authentic, they lacked the 
stiff eighteenth-century foundation. But 
I suppose it is too much to ask the mod- 
ern woman to encase herself without a 
murmur in the rigid armor that her 
grandmothers wore. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 
Over KDKA: Saturpay aT 2:45 


FEBRUARY 


18—‘‘Cephren—Pharaoh and Pyramid Builder,” 
by Mrs. Florence Williams Nicholas, 
Docent, Department of Fine Arts. 
25—‘‘Our Insect Friends,’ by George Wallace, 
Assistant, Section of Entomology, Car- 
negie Museum. 
Marcu 


4—‘‘Indians of Western Pennsylvania,’’ by 
James Swauger, Assistant, Section of 
Archeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Mu- 
seum. 


COURAGE IN LEADERSHIP 


It is not the part of a leader to reveal to his 
fellows all that he sees or fears. His part is to look 
dangers steadily in the face and challenge them. 
It is the great leader who inspires in his followers 
contempt for the danger which he sees in much truer 
proportion than they. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


GATEWAYS TO KNOWLEDGE 


The strategy of adult education consists in a 
search of ‘‘gateways’’ through which busy men 
and women may enter the kingdom of knowledge. 

—Frank Lorimer 
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FIGHTING FOR PEACE 


HE fight for world peace is going on 

with all the enthralling energy that 
is usually applied to war; and even so 
its objectives are by no means yet secure. 
It is now known, through the highest 
confidential sources, that Mr. Hitler's 
threat of war, made to Mr. Chamber- 
lain at Munich last September, was not 
a bluff. The German dictator was not 
acting on a gambler’s chance. On the 
contrary, he had assembled on his 
western frontier 2,400 bombing planes, 
and he was ready on an instant’s notice 
to dispatch this argosy of death and 
destruction at the rate of 100 every hour 
against London and 100 every hour 
against Paris, knowing well that he 
would find his victims unprepared for 
the assault. In addition to that, he had 
manned the ramparts of his country on 
the west and on the east with the best 
troops under his command, and the 
tramp of marching soldiers resounded 
on all the great highways built by him 
in his effort to make the game of war 
an easy one for Germany. 

Through Mr. Chamberlain's essential 
act in choosing a lesser evil in the avoid- 
ance of a greater one, Mr. Hitler lost 
his chance to take his neighbors un- 
aware; and if he now rejects the British 
policy of appeasement he knows that 
he will have to fight antagonists who 
possess the equipment of war far in 
excess of any supplies that may be 
available from his own resources and 
from those of Italy and Japan, taken all 
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together. For the moment, this fact, 
pressed upon him by his own generals, 
has brought him into a very humble but 
treacherous attitude of peace. 

And all the while England, France, 
and the rest of the peace-loving people 
of Europe—yes, sack America, too— 
are spending their substance against the 
day when the tiger will again stalk 
forth from his lair, athirst for blood. 
Is it not a violation of the law of Nature 
that Hitler should any longer be en- 
dured as the head of the German govern- 
ment? While he rules we all live in fear 
and poverty. His policies are spread out 
in their fulness before the world. They 
were quite recently reviewed in the 
Carnecig Macazine from his own 
book; and his chief aim as therein de- 
clared is to make himself the master of 
a world that abhors him. 

He now rails against the civilized 
nations that they are criticizing ‘‘the 
internal policy’’ of Germany. But no 
conception ae international law will 
make it possible to close our eyes to 
international banditry and murder; and 
men of peace cannot sleep while Hitler 
rules. And requiring sleep, the world 
demands his political extinction. 

He speaks of the penalties of the 
Versailles Treaty with curses both loud 
and deep. But the strangulation of 
Versailles was the only way to hold 
Germany at peace. The moment the 
harsh terms of punishment were relaxed 
she armed herself for revenge. We recall 
a maxim, as far back as Tacitus, that 
the German people are friendly in be- 
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havior but war-purposed at heart. The 
reason for this is found in the teaching 
given to them by their rulers. Just the 
other day an order was issued through 
their government to teach the military 
drill to all their little boys, and to im- 
press it upon their minds that they are 
the best people in the world, and that 
they must hate all non-Germans. This 
is what the Kaiser did, and he narrowly 
escaped execution for it. Now Hitler is 
treading the same path. 

When the next treaty is formed, if 
Mr. Hitler makes it necessary to write 
a treaty after casualties that will prob- 
ably compass forty millions of the 
world’s chivalry, Versailles will be 
milk-and-water to the conditions that 
will then be exacted from these new 
war-makers. A categorical demand 
from America once overthrew a German 

overnment. Is it not high time, then, 
or the German people, who are already 
showing many signs of revolt against 
their tyrant, to expel him and make him 
a wanderer as he is making millions of 
other wanderers? Abandoning the craze 


of their leaders for world conquest, is 
it not high time that they restore them- 
selves to the arts of civilization, in 
which they were once supreme, and 
learn to dwell on the earth among their 
brethren in permanent peace? 


LET’S TAKE NO PRISONERS 


N another page our readers will find 
Or interesting and timely letter 
from William B. Dickson, a former vice 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and an accepted authority on 
prisons and prisoners, discussing an 
editorial from the CarneGie MaGaZzINE 
on the subject of ‘‘Political Corruption 
and Crime.’’ A new and startling obser- 
vation by Mr. Dickson is that ‘human 
life is not sacred in itself; but only as it 
is made sacred by the adult possessor of 
it."’ I believe this to be a true maxim. 
Life is given to every man to use as a 
free agent; if he misuses it in choosing a 
career of violent criminality, why 
should it not, in the protection of 


society, be taken away from him? 

But that is not the present view of the 
law in America. If the man is arrested 
after he has robbed his victim at the 
point of a pistol, and perhaps killed the 
policeman who attempted to arrest him, 
he is brought before a magistrate where 
a group of meddling women, popularly 
known as ‘“‘sob-sisters,’’ plead for 
leniency on account of his youth. Then 
his friends hire a lawyer who all too 
frequently gets him off scotfree; but if 
after a long delay of leaden-heeled 
justice he is convicted, then after a short 
imprisonment he is let out on a parole 
issued by a judge to whom the Legis- 
lature has granted that privilege; and 
the next week he resumes his lucrative 
and adventurous life as a bandit. It was 
only last month that a couple of Pitts- 
burgh bandits who cut out the eyes of 
their victim appealed for a parole; it 
was refused, but it is sure that they will 
appeal again in the hope that the sleep- 
ing conscience of the public will have 
forgotten their crime. 

This abuse of the parole system is 
multiplying crime in every part of our 
country; and the details of holdups, 
robbery, and murder occupy a large 
space in the newspapers throughout the 
land. In Pittsburgh these bandit rob- 
beries happen in one, two, or five cases 
every day. If caught in one case, the 
scoundrels get away in the other four. 
Then comes the parole; and young be- 
ginners perceive how desperately easy 
it is to become rich. Only two things 
are required to fit themselves for this 
exciting profession: first, to steal a 
revolver; second, to steal an automobile. 
And there you are. 

It is pretty hard for me to praise any- 
thing that occurs in Germany today; 
but they take the same view of human 
life there that Mr. Dickson does here, 
namely—that it has no right to con- 
tinuation if the possessor misuses it. 
A few days ago the newspapers re- 
ported the case of two bandits, ages 18 
and 19, who were arrested in Berlin for 
stealing an automobile from its owner 
at the point of a pistol and then driving 
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off to commit a burglary. They were 
caught in the act a little before mid- 
night, given a hearing immediately be- 
fore a police board, and both were be- 
headed on the day following their 
crime. And the story continued that in 
all Germany banditry had been stopped. 
That is what I understand Mr. Dick- 
son to be advocating for this country, 
and I agree with him. In some of the 
cases that have occurred in Pittsburgh 
where women have been the victims 
there have been some drab details that 
need not be repeated here. But crime 
should be stopped, and it can be stopped 
by a ruthless policy of swift action. 
The newspapers of Pittsburgh an- 
nounced on January 14 that a committee 
of citizens had been appointed by Judge 
Ralph H. Smith ‘to make an exhaustive 
survey of crime problems and the ad- 
ministration of criminal law in Alle- 
gheny County, under the auspices of 
the Western Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Committee on Penal Affairs.’’ So far, 


so good; we know Judge Smith to be an 
advocate of everything that is worthy 


in a civilized community. But the mak- 
ing of ‘‘an exhaustive survey’’ will call 
for the expenditure of much time, and 
in the meantime banditry is flourishing 
throughout the community. To such 
an extent is this true that certain citizens 
of Pittsburgh are beginning to ask 
whether it is not time to return to the 
vigilance committees of other days and 
execute summary punishment on these 
murderous pests. 

In the consideration of this deadly 
peril to the lives and property of all 
the people of Pittsburgh, Mr. Dickson's 
suggestion of the immediate execution 
of the bandits appeals to me with im- 
mense propriety. I want to wait, how- 
ever, for an orderly change in the law; 
but in the meantime I would like to 
recommend to our police department 
that when bandits are intercepted with 
arms in their possession the police shall 
be instructed to take no prisoners. In 
the fixed intention of the criminals to 
kill the officers of the law, they should 
suffer instant death. 
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